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U.S.  MARITIME  STRATEGY  IN  A  POST-COLD  WAR  WORLD  oy  LtCc: 
Doug i as  0.  Henaricxs.  USMC.  47  pages. 

Inis  monograpn  examines  the  impact  of  future  U.S.  military 
force  reauctions  in  Europe  upon  the  Maritime  Component  of 
u.S.  National  Military  Strategy.  A  cnain  reaction  of 
Historic  events  in  Eastern  Europe  ana  the  Soviet  union  nas 
aramaticaiiy  aiterea  tne  strategic  paraaigm  of  East-West 
r e i at i onsn i ps .  It  the  Co i a  War  is  over,  as  many  punaits  ana 
poiicymaxers  wouia  argue.  then  a  major  strateaic 
reassessment  is  in  oraer.  This  research  attempts  to  aefme 
tr.ose  <ey  tenets  of  America's  current  maritime  strategy 
'union  will  have  continuing  relevance  in  a  chancing 
geopo.iticai  environment. 


The  monograph  lays  the  theoretical  ana  historical 
founaatiens  of  U.S.  maritime  strategy  as  currently  written. 
It  also  aiscusses  the  forces  of  change  which  are  ariving 
troop  reauctions  in  Europe.  The  U.S.  maritime  strategy  is 
one  element  of  a  national  security  strategy  Dasea  on 
aeterrence,  forwara  aefense  ana  alliance  soiiaarity. 
American  aefense  policy  has  been  focusea  towara  the  Soviet 
Union  for  over  40  years,  and  logically  the  Maritime 
Component  of  U.S.  National  Military  Strategy  has  evoivea  to 
meet  this  threat . 


The  heart  of  the  monograph  is  the  analysis  of  tne  changing 
European  strategic  paraaigm  ana  geopolitical  situation  to 
aetermine  if  the  four  oasic  tenets  of  the  current  maritime 
strategy  are  still  valia.  The  paper  conduces  that  a  major 
strategic  review  is  in  oraer.  Reductions  of  military  forces 
in  Europe  will  not  on i y  increase  the  roie  ana  importance  of 
tne  Maritime  Component  of  our  National  Military  Strategy, 
out  may  require  major  changes  in  the  way  we  structure,  equip 
ana  aefine  our  maritime  forces. 
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I  •  1 n croauct i on 

Tne  joe  of  :ne  American  military  strategist  nas  ceccme 
decidedly  more  interesting  auring  tne  last  year.  Tne 
aangerots,  out  preoictaole  oipoiar.  Coia  War  wor  i  c  in  w.nicn 
tne  East-West  squarea  off  across  an  iron  curtain  nas  oeen 
aramaticaliy  transformed.  A  chain  reaction  of  nistoric 
events  in  Eastern  Europe,  within  the  Soviet  Union  ana  around 
tne  world  has  seriously  altered  the  strategic  paradigm. 
The  collapse  of  communist  regimes  in  Eastern  Europe  has 
stunned  ana  excited  the  free  world.  Some  analysts  are 
claiming  tnat  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  Decome  an  historic 
footnote.  Several  memoers  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organization 
(WTO)  are  demanding  tne  removal  of  Soviet  troops  from  t.neir 
territory.  Many  are  aggressively  seexing  closer  re. at  ions 
witn  tneir  capitalist  neighoors.  The  first  trainioacs  of 
nervous  Soviet  troops  are  slowly  enugging  East  into  an 
un Known  future. 

If  the  Warsaw  Pact  is  no  longer  a  threat,  tnen  wn.y 
not  aisoana  tne  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization?  Ronaio 
Steel  recently  wrote:  "The  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO)  alliance  which  has  rested  for  40  years 
on  Soviet  oDduracy,  European  dependency,  ana  American 
prosperity  is  struggling  to  define  its  relevance.1'"  Many 
pundits  are  arguing  that  NATO  is  no  longer  required  to 
provide  security.  They  are  loudly  praising  President 
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/JiKhaii  Goroachev  s  role  in  tne  aemocrat  izat  ion  ot  Eastern 
Europe.  Ocners,  sucn  as  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Ricnara  Perie.  argue  that  the  future  of  NATO  is  not 
orig.nt,  oecause.  as  the  military  threat  that  gave  Dirtn  to 
tne  ai:iance  aec'unes,  the  political  ai  f  f  erences  oetween 
memoers  wi i  i  aegraae  cohesion. 2 

Politicians  in  the  unitea  States  ana  Europe  want  to 
realize  a  peace  aiviaena"  immediately.  3uaaet  wees  are  a 
un i versa i  concern  on  Doth  siaes  of  a  crumoiing  iron  curtain, 
ana  wou  i  a  oe  great  iy  ameliorated  ay  cutting  aefer.se 
spenaing.  The  process  nas  Degun  in  earnest.  in  March. 
.989.  Conventional  Armea  Forces  Europe  (CFE)  negotiations 
cegan  in  Vienna.  Austria.  ^  The  principle  negotiating 
oojcctive  of  CFE  is  eliminating,  as  a  natter  of  priority. 
the  capaoility  for  launching  surprise  attacK  ana  for 
initiating  large-scale  offensive  action.  The  metnoas  to  oe 
appliea  encompass  reductions,  limitations.  redeployment 
provisions,  equai  ceilings  ana  others.^  CFE  negotiations 
wi i i  unaouoteaiy  resuit  in  massive  cuts  in  troops,  weapons 
ana  equipment  in  Europe.  Clearly,  there  will  oe  a 
suostantiai  reauction  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  military  presence 
ana  influence  in  Central  Europe  in  the  years  aheaa. 

Tne  scope  of  U.S.  military  force  cuts  to  NATO  nas 
ignites  tne  most  vociferous  national  security  policy  aerate 
since  tne  ena  of  Wor  i  a  War  II.  Ca  i  i  s  for  massive  aetense 
spenaing  cuts  ecno  in  tne  nails  of  Congress  ana  across  tne 
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country.  w i t i i am  Kaufman  or  tne  Scook i ngs  institute  : a: sec 
tr.e  c  i  cog  pressure  ot  Pentagon  cuageteers  wn.en  ne  Duoiis.nea 
advice  or,  new  to  cut  military  spending  in  naif  oy  1°°°'  ,c 
Our  nation  s  ouaget  woes  in  recent  years  mane  ever,  tne  most 
uninformed  ana  simplistic  solutions  attractive  to  an 
electorate  tirea  of  funaing  the  woria's  largest  aeficit. 

The  ouaget  aeficit  pius  aynamic  cnanges  in  East-West 
reiationsnips.  CFE  negotiations  ana  the  probaoie  impact  on 
u.S.  military  force  ievels  have  lea  U.S.  military  strategic 
planners  to  oegin  a  critical  strategic  review.  Military 
strategy  must  support  national  strategy  and  comply  with 
national  policy  wn i i e  at  the  same  time  national  policy  is 
influenced  oy  the  capaoilities  and  limitations  of  military 
strategy. D  Put  simpiy,  tne  international  environment  is 
changing  at  tremendous  speea  ana  those  cnaraea  w.tn 
protecting  tne  security  of  our  democracy  must  ensure  mat 
u.S.  national  military  strategy  changes  accordingly,  so  mat 
tne  oojectives  of  our  national  policy  continue  to  oe  met. 

Military  strategists  seeK  to  Balance  military 
oojectives  (ENDS),  the  formulation  of  military  strategic 
concepts  to  accomplish  tnose  objectives  (WAYS),  ana  tne  use 
of  military  resources  (MEANS)  to  implement  the  concepts.'' 
The  aifticuit  question  for  strategic  planners  is  now  to 
acnieve  this  oalance.  Vital  national  interests  ana 
oojectives  are  easy  enough  to  estaoiish,  out  agreement  on 
now  to  acnieve  those  interests  is  difficult.  Moreover, 
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r.at.ona.  mi  .  ;:ary  strategy  is  oy  nature  transit  :or,a;  ana 
tnus  requires  constant  revision. 

Tne  aoai  of  this  research  will  oe  to  examine  trie 
Maritime  Component  of  the  United  States  National  Military 
Strategy  witnin  tne  context  of  the  changing  geopolitical 
paradigm  in  Europe.  The  oasic  question  is;  How  wi  .  i  future 
U.3.  military  force  reductions  in  Europe  impact  upon  tne 
Maritime  Component  of  our  National  Military  Strategy? 

To  answer  tne  researcn  question.  1  wi  ,  ;  oegi.n  cy 
.coring  at  tne  tneoreticai  underpinnings  of  tne  current  u.S. 
Mar. time  Strategy.  After  estaoiishing  its  ro  i  e  as  oar:  or 
tne  nations;  military  strategy.  I  wi  i  1  examine  tne  origins 
or  today  s  maritime  strategy.  White  America  has  always  seen 
a  maritime  nation  oue  to  geoarapnic  ano  economic  necessity, 
tne  rormai  recognition  of  a  "Maritime  Component"  or  U.S. 
National  Military  Strategy  is  relatively  new.  I  will 
introduce  three  important  naval  strategists  wnose 
tneoreticai  concepts  snapea  the  development  of  American 
naval  tnougnt  ouring  the  20th  century. 

Secondly.  I  will  took  briefly  at  the  historical 
development  of  sea  power  in  America  from  its  conception 
ouring  tne  American  Revolution  througn  its  rejuvenation 
unoer  tne  Reagan  administration  in  the  i960  -  s.  We  wi  '.  .  .  ccx. 

u :  me  evolutionary  process  of  tne  current  version  of  the 
Maritime  Component  of  tne  U.S.  National  Military  Strategy, 
oeotfrey  T  i  .  i  provides  a  cogent  argument  tor  including  a 
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h ;s;or ;c  perspective  to  tne  stuay  of  sea  power  in  n  .  s  dook . 
Ear; time  Strategy  ana  tne  Nuclear  Age : 


viar.y  of  tne  pniiosophers  or  sea  power  aratec  not 
on.”  tn.at  sea  power  naa  an  important  influence  on 
ni  story  out  a  i  so  tne  reverse.  History,  or  at 
.east  tne  stray  or  it.  couia  nave  signirica.nt 
efrect  on  sea  power  oecause  it  sn.cwea  not  on :  y  now 
important  sea  power  was.  ana  is.  out  a  i  sc  now  :t 
snouic  oe  nanaiea.  Some  of  tnem  iooKea  to  ni story 
for  reveaiea  truth.® 

After  reviewing  tne  tneoretica:  ana  nistorica; 
tomcat  ion  of  tne  maritime  component  of  U.S.  m;  ;  i  t  ary 
strategy,  tne  stage  wiii  then  oe  set  to  Degin  an  analysis  of 
tne  future  vaiiaity  of  the  U.S.  maritime  strategy.  The  gca i 
of  tnis  section  wiii  oe  to  answer  the  researcn  question. 
Four  Key  premises  underpin  the  current  maritime  strategy:' 


1 ) 

Deterrence 

2) 
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4  ) 
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on  Soviet 

These  premises  wiii  oecome  tne  criteria  oy  wnic.n  evidence  is 
evaluated  in  attempting  to  answer  tne  researcn  question.  It 
tnese  oasic  tenets  unaerpin  a  vaiia,  existing  maritime 
strategy,  then  analyzing  tneir  future  viaoiiity  against  the 
cnar.ging  European  paraaigm  snoula  provide  iogicai  insignt. 
Put  in  simple  terms,  if  the  Key  premises  unaerpinning  U.S. 
maritime  strategy  are  stili  valid  in  a  wor i a  where  U.S. 
mi  1  itary  forces  can  oe  reduced  in  Europe,  tnen  the  maritime 


strategy  sr.cu .  a  remain  in  erfect  as  written.  However.  :r 
tne  cnanging  conai  t  ions  impact  sufficiently  or.  tnese 
premises,  then  our  maritime  strategy  must  oe  reconsicerea. 

In  tne  finai  sections  of  this  paper,  I  wi  i  i  present 
possioie  implications  for  the  future  ana  the  conclusions  of 
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researcn . 
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Theoretical  Foundations  of  u . S .  Maritime  Strategy 


The  maritime  strategy  is  one  element  ot  a  nationa. 
security  strategy  oases  on  oeterrence.  forward  aetense  anc 
alliance  sci isarity.10  LiKe  tne  national  security  strategy 
it  supports,  tne  focus  of  U.S.  maritime  strategy  nas  oeer. 
oriented  toward  tne  Soviet  Union.  However,  as  r.oyc  D. 
Kennedy,  a  defense  analyst.  correct!'/  points  out.  1  tne 
jm  tec  States  nas  nac  a  maritime  strategy  since  the  Dirt.n  of 
tne  nation.  Most  ot  the  formal  principles  of  todays 
maritime  strategy  have  oeen  refined  during  the  20tn  century, 
most  oy  tne  eno  of  Wor i d  War  II."11 

It  is  imperative  that  we  Degin  our  analysis  of  tne 
current  maritime  strategy  by  examining  its  theoretical 
foundations  in  American  naval  thought.  Robert  Seager  II 
con  tends: 

T.n  a  t  The  Inf  luence  ot  Sea  Rower  Upon  in  i  story  ov 
Alfred  Thayer  Manan .  was  perhaps  tne  most  powerful 
and  influential  dook  written  oy  an  American  in 
America  in  tne  nineteenth  century  ana  had  mucn  to 
do  witn  resurrecting  the  U.S.  Navy  from  its 
post-Civii  war  grave  and  giving  it  tne 
professional  raiiast  and  theoretical  direction 
tnat  neipea  guide  it  to  victory  in  i898.  I9i8  ano 
1945. ;2 

Manan  developed  two  main  themes  in  nis  attempts  to 
demonstrate  tne  relationship  oetween  sea  power  ano  nationa. 
stature.  First,  ne  argued  that. 
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Seapower  is  an  i ndi spensao i e  ingredient  for 
national  greatness.  When  proper ly  usea  or 
unaerstooa.  it  can  oring  wealth  ana  power.  when 
improperly  usea  or  unaerstooa.  it  can  Dring 
national  aecline  ana  a  loss  of  temporal  power  ana 
greatness . 1 5 

This  theme  was  music  to  the  ears  of  a  ieaaership  elite 
consumea  witn  the  spirit  of  America's  manifest  aestiny. 
Mahan  -rguea  that  Engl  ana's  wealth  ana  power  were  a  result 
of  her  gaining  sea  power  and  using  it  to  her  aavantage. 14 

Mahan's  second  theme,  dorrowed  from  C 1 ausewi tz i an 
theory,  stressed  the  overriding  importance  of  the  political 
oDject  that  is  achieved  dy  naval  warfare.  The  ooject  of 
navai  warfare  is  a  function  of  national  interests  ana 
national  policy;  it  is  an  expression  of  political  goats  to 
oe  achievea  oy  the  employment  of  sea  power  generally  ana 
navai  forces  specifically.15  Mahan  conciuaea  that  tne  route 
to  acnieving  the  "ooject"  lay  in  the  destruction  or 
neutralization  of  the  enemy  fieet. 

In  aaaition  to  Kar i  Von  Cl ausewi tz.  Manan  was  an  ardent 
aamirer  of  Antoine  Henri  ae  Jomini.  Manan  oorrowea 
extensively  from  his  general  principles  of  military  strategy 
ana  attempted  to  apply  them  to  fleet  deployments  ana  actions 
at  sea.16  Mahan  advocated  the  Ouilding  of  capital  ships  to 
enaoie  the  U.S.  Navy  to  project  power  oeyona  America  s 
coastai  waters.  The  ultimate  goal  of  naval  forces  was  to 
control  the  seas:  the  adility  to  use  the  seas  for  oneself 
while  denying  them  to  the  enemy.  To  do  this  a  nation  must 
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possess  a  oattlefieet.  the  ultimate  key  to  navai  success.1' 
Puoiication  of  his  theories  in  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power 
Upon  History  won  Mahan  fame  around  the  world.  However, 
despite  tne  public  acclaim,  Mahan  was  not  the  only,  or  even 
tne  most  insigntful,  navai  theorist  of  his  day. 

Sir  Juiian  S.  Corbett,  Britain's  greatest  maritime 
strategist,  wrote  Some  Principles  of  Maritime  Strategy  in 
i9ii,18  This  classic  treatise  has  stooa  tne  test  of  time 
ana  technological  innovation  far  better  than  Manan's  wor< . 
Corcett  ma<es  dear  the  necessary  interaction  ana 
interaepenaence  of  sea  and  iana  aspects. 

Since  men  live  upon  the  land  ana  not  the  sea. 
great  issues  between  nations  at  war  have  always 

Deen  decided - except  in  the  rarest  cases - eitner 

oy  what  your  army  can  do  against  your  enemy  s 
territory  and  national  life,  or  else  oy  the  fear 
of  what  the  fleet  makes  it  possible  for  your  army 
to  ao . 19 

He  goes  on  to  say,  "National  strategy  does  not  exist  as  a 
separate  branch  of  knowledge.  It  is  only  a  section  of  a 
division  of  the  art  of  war .  Even  the  title.  ‘The 
Maritime  Component  of  the  U.S.  National  Military  Strategy." 
of  todays  U.S.  maritime  strategy  reflects  the  persuasive 
influence  of  Corbett. 

Li«e  Mahan,  Corbett  was  a  student  of  classical  military 
theory  ana  History.  His  overai  i  view  of  war  ana  strategy 
snows  a  gooa  grasp  of  the  thought  of  Ciausewitz  ana  Jomini. 
ana  ne  sets  out  to  show  now  maritime  strategy  couia  aaa  a 
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new  dimension  to  their  essentially 


continental  concepts.  ‘~1 
In  fact,  ootn  Mahan  ana  Coroett  were  interested  in  applying 
tne  oriiiiant  C 1 ausewi tz i an  analysis  of  military  tneory  to 
navai  ana  maritime  matters. 22  Bernard  Broaie  wrote  tnat 
'On  War  is  not  simply  the  greatest,  out  the  only  great  dcok 
aoout  war.''23  Coroett  would  proDaDiy  agree  since 
C 1 ausewi tz i an  thought  pervades  his  naval  theories. 

Coroett  stressed  the  importance  of  comDinea  (joint) 
operations  in  war,  wheredy  the  navy  must  use  its  wide  range 
of  capaoiiities  to  bring  pressure  to  Dear  on  the  enemy  ana 
to  assist  the  work  of  the  army  to  further  the  political 
oojectives  for  which  the  war  was  being  fought.  He  argued 
for  balance  in  the  appropriate  use  of  armies  ana  navies, 
pointing  out  that  sea  control  alone  failed  to  prevent 
Napoleon  from  becoming  the  master  of  Europe.24 

Coroett  agreed  with  Mahan  that  command  of  the  sea  was 
essential  in  war  to  control  maritime  communications,  out 
tnat.  "defeat  the  enemy's  fleets  as  we  may.  ne  wi  i  i  oe  out 
iittie  worse".  He  argued  that  destruction  of  tne  enemy  navy 
is  only  a  means  to  an  end--not  an  end  in  itself  as  some 
navai  enthusiasts  of  the  day  believed.25 

While  Mahan  and  Corbett  are  regarded  as  the  classic 
naval  theorists  who  may  have  had  the  greatest  influence  on 
political  policy  makers  in  the  early  20th  century,  other 
serious  strategic  thinkers  have  added  to  the  body  of  naval 
tneory.  The  intellectual  task  of  clarifying  navai  aspects 
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or  military  tneory  was  conrinuea  ny  a  ai st i ngu ; snea  group  of 
nava:  cninKers,  among  tnem  a  nriiiiant  scnoiar.  zeacner  ana 
theorise.  Heroert  Rosinski.  A  faculty  memoer  of  the  German 
Naval  Staff  College,  he  fled  Nazi  persecution  in  1936  ana 
arrived  in  the  Unitea  States  during  the  Second  Wor  1  a  War.^6 
Rosinski  meiaea,  interpreted  ana  moaernizea  tne  vaiia. 
out  often  confusing  theoretical  concepts  of  Mahan  ana 
Coroett.  He  oriagea  the  gap  Detween  the  perioa  when  Ma.nan 
ana  Cornett  wrote  at  the  turn  of  the  century  ana  tne  aavent 
of  nuciear  weapons. He  applies  the  theoretical  concepts 
introaucea  oy  Manan  ana  Cornett  ana  vaiiaates  tnem  using  tne 
nistoric  events  of  the  wor 1  a  wars.  He  attemptea  to  aeveiop 
a  comprenens i ve  aefinition  of  strategy  ny  nui icing  on  some 
of  the  major  points  expressed  ny  Mahan.  Ciausewitz  ana 
Cornett,  ana  Dy  stressing  the  idea  of  strategy  as  control.^6 
Rosinski  put  fortn  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  possinie  ana 
pronanie  functions  of  sea  power  in  a  future  gloDal  conflict. 
His  woras  encompassed  a  theme  that  wou i d  soon  ne  refiectea 
in  the  U.S.  Navy's  maritime  strategy: 


The  global  naiance  of  power,  and  witn  it  tne 
continued  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world, 
aepenas  ultimately  upon  the  aDility  of  tne  sea 
powers  to  uphold  their  end  against  the  rising 
pressure  of  an  unpreceaentea  concentration  of  i ana 
force;  ana  if,  in  the  iast  resort  their  anility 
to  noia  tneir  own  in  tnis  gigantic  tug-of-war 
aepenas  in  its  turn  upon  tneir  capacity  to  project 
tneir  armed  might  across  tne  intervening  seas, 
tnen  it  is  not  toe  much  to  say  that,  sea  power 
mere  tnan  ever  before  noids  the  <ey  toQ  tne 
naiance.  ana  with  it  tne  peace  of  tne  wona/ 
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The  Naval  officers  who  aeve loped  the  Maritime  Component  of 
U.S.  National  Military  Strategy  were  schooled  in  tne  tneory 
of  Ciausewitz.  Mahan.  Coroett  ano  their  interpreters,  of 
wnom  Rcsins^.1  was  Dut  one. 

A  respected  military  theorist  contends: 

Tneory  asserts  nothing.  It  merely  suggests. 

These  suggestions,  iixe  stepping  stones,  provide  a 
path  tnat  hopefully  ieaos  toward  trutn.  But  tne 
journey  is  iong  and  arduous;  the  path  ieaos  oeyona 
tne  norizon;  ano  final  truth  .  iixe  the  rainoow  s 
end.  recedes  as  we  draw  near.00 

Mahan.  Coroett  and  Rosinski  sought  to  explain  tneir 

tneoreticai  laws  cased  on  their  interpretation  of  historic 

events.  To  fully  appreciate  the  evolution  of  U.S.  maritime 

strategy  in  its  current  context,  we  need  to  1 oox  briefly  at 

the  American  navai  experience. 
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III.  Historical  BacKarouna 


By  maritime  strategy  we  mean  the  principles  wn 1 cn 
govern  a  war  in  whicn  the  sea  is  a  suostantiai 
factor.  Naval  Strategy  is  Dut  that  part  of  it 
whicn  determines  the  movements  of  the  fleet  wnen 
maritime  strategy  has  determined  what  part  the 
fieet  must  play  in  relation  to  the  action  of  the 
land  forces;  for  it  scarcely  needs  saying  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  that  a  war  can  be  decided  oy 
naval  action  alone.31 


The  maritime  strategy  proclaimed  by  the  U.S.  Navy  in 
tne  1980's  was  as  much  a  “reaction  to"  as  a  “result  of"  U.S. 
Naval  history.  The  maritime  strategy  document  first 
puolisneo  and  approved  in  1984  was  founoeo  on  ever  two 
hunoreo  years  of  trial  and  error. 

The  evolution  of  tne  U.S.  maritime  strategy  negan  in 
i~~5.  George  Washington  requested  tne  creation  or  a  tiny 
Continental  Navy  ano  Marine  Corps  to  harass  Britisn  supply 
lines  to  Boston  and  thus,  to  support  the  continental  army  on 
land.  Wasnington  was  to  remanc:  “in  any  operation,  and 
under  aii  circumstances,  a  decisive  naval  superiority  is  to 
oe  considered  as  a  fundamental  principle,  and  the  basis  upon 
which  every  hope  of  success  must  ultimately  depend."32 

Utilizing  today's  terminology,  the  contribution  of  the 
maritime  component  to  national  military  strategy  during  the 
American  Revolution  culminated  during  the  American  victory 
of  YorKtown.  The  ‘alliance  concept"  of  Wasnington  s 
maritime  strategy  was  just  as  important  tnen  as  it  is  tooav. 
The  rrenert  command  of  the  sea  in  Virginia  waters  seaiec  tne 
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fate  of  the  British  Empire  in  America.  A  French  fleet  unaer 
Aamirai  ae  Grasse  heipea  Dottle  up  8,000  Br i t i sn  troops 
comrnanaea  Dy  General  Cornwallis  in  Yorktown,  wn  i  i  e  Generals 
Washington  ana  Rochamoeau  reinforcea  a  iana  attack  against 
Yorktown  Dting  conauctea  oy  the  Marquis  ae  Lafayette  .  Tr.is 
maritime  campaign  enaea  America's  first  war.33 

Consiaerea  an  expenaaoie  iuxury,  tne  infant  Navy/Marine 
team  was  aisoanaea  after  tne  American  Revolution.  By  1785. 
aii  U.S.  warsnips  tnat  fought  against  Britain  naa  oeen 
aisposea  of.3"*  However,  the  growth  of  American  glooai  trace 
resui  tea  in  the  recreation  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1794.  wnen 
attacks  against  merchant  shipping  led  to  a  puolic  outcry.  A 
small  fleet  of  warships  was  launched  in  1796  to  safeguara 
U.S.  commercial  interests.  Nonetheless,  the  Congress 
refused  to  provide  adequate  resources  to  her  Navy.  In  tne 
War  of  1812,  a  powerful  British  fleet  was  able  to  Dlockaae 
the  entire  U.S.  coast  and  conduct  raids  inland  at  will.  On 
one  sucn  raia  in  1814.  the  British  ournea  tne  U.S.  Capitol 
in  Washington.3^ 

Commerce  protection  was  the  primary  role  of  naval 
forces  until  the  Civil  War  in  1861.  One  notaoie  exception 
took  piace  during  the  Mex i can-Amer i can  War  in  1847.  wnen 
General  Winfield  Scott  conauctea  the  largest  ampnioious 
lanaing  in  American  nistory  to  date.  Scott  ianaea  ever 
i2.000  solaiers,  saiiors  and  marines  at  Veracruz,  Mexico  in 
a  matter  of  nours.3^  Within  six  months,  his  victorious  army 
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was  in  Mexico  City,  the  war  successfully  er.aec.  A  c.assic 
‘‘joint  operation-,  it  must  nave  maae  a  lasting  impression  on 
a  young  iieutenant  namea  U.S.  Grant. 

During  tne  Civil  War  in  1863,  General  Grant  conaucteo 
an  amphioious  operation  at  Vicksourg,  Mississippi,  wn  i  c.n 
effectively  split  the  Confederacy  in  half  ana  seaiea  tneir 
fate.3'’  The  unique  cooperation  demonstrated  between  Grant's 
army  ana  the  Navy  fleet  under  Admiral  David  Porter  was  tne 
Key  to  victory  at  Vicksburg  and  gave  the  Union  undisputed 
control  of  the  Mississippi,  thereby  completing  the  naval 
encirclement  of  the  Confederacy.  General  Scott's  maritime 
strategy  (Anaconda  Plan)  brought  the  resource  dependent 
Southern  states  to  their  knees.38 

The  Civil  War  period  witnessed  an  unprecedented  Navy 
snipoui iaing  program.  By  the  end  of  the  war.  the  Union  nac 
over  70 0  modern  ships.  Not  only  was  this  Navy  large,  out  it 
was  tecnno 1 ogi ca i 1 y  advanced.  But  alas,  oy  1870  only  52  of 
tnese  snips  remained  in  commission.39  The  fortunes  of  tne 
navai  services  reflected  the  general  lack  of  concern  tor 
events  external  to  U.S.  shores.  History  wouia  continue  to 
repeat  itself. 

It  was  during  these  years  that  a  young  navai  officer, 
named  Mahan,  began  to  formulate  his  ideas  on  sea  power. 
Alfred  Thayer  Mahan  and  several  other  Driiiiant  navai 
officers.  liKe  Admiral  Luce,  who  would  establish  the  Navai 
War  College  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island  in  1885.  oegan  planting 
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the  seeds  wnicn  would  lead  to  a  renaissance  ot  American 
navai  tnougnt.40  Mahan's  lectures  and  booKS  rouna  an  eager 
audience  in  a  nation  that  was  coming  of  age.  Young  Theooore 
Rooseveit.  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  oecame  a 
mentor  to  Mahan  ano  a  proponent  of  Mananian  theory.41 

The  Span i sh-Amer i can  War  of  1898  marked  the  entrance  of 
the  united  States  into  great  power  competition.  America 
wouio  acquire  an  overseas  empire.  Puerto  Rico.  Guantanamo. 
Guam  anc  tne  Philippine  Islands  were  spoils  of  war  that 
would  emoroii  tne  United  States  in  future  conflict.42 

The  united  States,  under  President  Theodore  Rooseve.t. 
emoarkeo  on  a  shipDuiloing  program  to  attain  a  “navy  second 
only  to  Britain's".  The  aggressive  young  president  wou.d 
use  navai  power  as  his  “big  stick11  in  foreign  relations.4"* 
Influenced  by  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan,  Roosevelt  was  to  a  iter 
American  naval  history  forever.  America  would  begin  to 
compete  ooth  economically  and  militarily  with  the  major 
European  powers.  This  competition  would  involve  the  nation 
in  two  world  wars. 

Botn  world  wars  saw  the  U.S.  develop  national  military 
strategies  with  a  strong  maritime  component.  In  eacn 
conflict  in  the  twentieth  century,  America  was  afforded  tne 
time  to  ou 1 i o  up  tne  navai  forces  required  oy  the  nation  s 
warfignting  strategy. 

The  growtn  of  the  communist  threat  after  World  War  II 
reoefineo  tne  concept  ot  national  security  strategy.  in  tne 
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aftermatn  of  Wor  i  a  War  II,  the  uni  tea  States  tooK  on  an 
unaccustomed  ouraen:  tne  respons  i  q  i  i  i  t  y  to  ieaa  ana  ne.p 
aerenc  tne  worias  free  nations.  Tne  cnaiienae  of  an 
aggressive,  repressive  Soviet  Union  was  containea  oy  a 
system  of  alliances,  inciuaing  NATO,  wnicn  America  neipea 
create  ana  i  eaa.4"1  It  was  auring  this  post-Woria  War  II 
perioa  wnen  navai  strategists  Deg an  formulating  a 
universally  acceptea  maritime  strategy  for  the  nation.  The 
saga  of  tne  Navy's  struggle  to  win  approval  for  its  maritime 
strategy  was  an  attempt  to  oenefit  from  the  lessons  of 
American  navai  history. 

The  fight  to  win  official  acceptance  of  the  maritime 
strategy,  often  referred  to  as  the  “Forward  Maritime 
Strategy  (FMS).  iastea  more  than  10  years.45  During  tms 
'confirmation  process",  a  dynamic  ana  heatea  puDiic  aeoate 
ensued.  The  U.S.  Navy  iiteraiiy  createa  a  new  oureaucratic 
infrastructure,  applying  its  Dest  minas  to  tne  aeve 1 opmenta ; 
ana  marketing  process  of  the  maritime  strategy. 

Tne  appointment  of  Admiral  Thomas  B.  Haywara  as  tne  2*st 
Cnief  of  Navai  Operations  in  June  1978,  mar<ed  an  important 
stage  in  tne  transition  of  thinking  within  the  naval  officer 
corps.  Haywara  established  the  Long  Range  Planning  Group 
C0P-00X)  under  Rear  Admiral  C.R.  Larson  to  assess  resource 
limitations  on  future  naval  capabilities  ana  analyze 
alternative  strategies  for  achieving  long-range  goa i s .  He 
estaoiished  a  prestigious  Center  for  Naval  Warfare  Stuaies 
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at  cne  Naval  War  College  to  further  ennance  strategic 
thinking  witnin  tne  Naval  services.  Finaiiy,  he  createo  a 
small  ceil  consisting  of  some  of  the  "Dest  ana  brightest'1 
military  officers  in  the  nation  which  became  known  as  the 
'UNO'S  Strategic  Studies  Group1’.47 

To  make  an  interesting,  but  long  story  short,  oy  1963 
tnese  aistinct,  but  mutually  supporting  strategic  planning 
groups  at  the  Naval  War  Coliege  ana  Navy  Headquarters  in 
Wasnington.  aeveiopea  a  document  called  "The  Maritime 
Strategy".  This  official  statement  of  the  new  strategy  was 
then  criefea  to  groups  interested  in  nava;  affairs  around 
tne  g'.cce  in  order  to  gain  ciarity  of  concepts  ana  precision 
of  pnr aseo i ogy . 48 

Distribution  of  "The  Maritime  Strategy11  too*  p.ace 
during  the  summer  of  1984  as  a  classified  document  witnin 
the  Navy.  Distribution  led  to  further  deoate  ana  refinement 
of  its  basic  tenets. 

The  Maritime  Component  of  U.S.  National  Military 
Strategy  that  has  evolved  during  the  last  decade  is  based  on 
both  U.S.  and  NATO  defense  principles.  Those  principles 
are:  deterrence,  forward  defense,  and  alliance  solidarity. 
The  strategy  prescribes  aggressive  forward  operation  of 
nava;  forces  to  complicate  Soviet  planning,  ensure  access  to 
Eurasia,  help  cement  alliances,  deny  the  Soviets  free  access 
to  tne  open  oceans,  provide  usefui  offensive  options  to  tne 
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National  Command  Autnorities  (NCA),  ana  protect  tne  sea 
iines  of  communications  CSLOCS).49 

The  maritime  strategy  is  a  dynamic,  ana  comp i ex  concept 
consisting  of  a  plethora  of  intertwined  issues,  premises  an a 
tenets.  Tne  constraints  of  tnis  study  require  limiting  tne 
scope  of  analysis  to  four  Key  "premises"  innerent  in  tne 
maritime  strategy.  The  premises  mentioned  earlier  wi i 1  test 
possioie  answers  to  the  oasic  research  question. 

The  foundation  of  America's  national  military  strategy, 
of  wn  i  cn  tne  U.S.  maritime  strategy  is  a  Key  component,  is 
the  deterrence  of  war.  Deterrence  is  not  a  difficult 
concept  to  define.  It  simply  means  convincing  potential 
opponents  that  aggression  is  unlikely  to  oe  wortn  tne 
potential  cost.  Deterrence  in  the  maritime  reaim  means 
deploying  sufficient  naval  forces  to  project  a  creaiole 
response  to  any  contingency.  The  goal  is  to  De  "ready"  as 
well  as  "willing"  to  use  force  as  necessary. 511 

Tne  second  Das i c  premise  is  reiatea  to  tne  first, 
forces  must  defend  forward  if  they  are  to  effectively  deter 
aggression.  Forward  presence  of  navai  forces  visio.y 
demonstrates  U.S.  commitment  to  honor  its  alliances  ana 
partnersnip  agreements.51  If  deterrence  faiis.  then  forward 
forces  wiii  oe  in  position  to  quickly  respond  ana  tnus. 
oring  aoout  satisfactory  conflict  resolution.  Admiral  James 
WatKins  argued  in  his  definitive  treatise,  "The  Maritime 
Strategy"  .  puol  ishea  in  the  January.  1986.  Nava  i 
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Prcceec i ncs .  mat  navai  forces  aepioyec  torwara  in  n 

scares  of  reaainess  are  the  heart  of  U.S.  crisis  response 

-Navy  ana  Marine  Corps  forces  nave  oeen  crisis 
respcnaers  i  n  80  %  of  Che  military  crisis 
situations  since  1946. 

-Navai  forces  can  oe  at  the  scene  with  snort 
warning  to  conauct  surveillance,  threaten  force  or 
control  the  crisis  oefore  it  gets  out  of  nana. 

-Naval  forces  can  be  easily  withdrawn  ana  can 
provide  sustainable  escalation  control. 

The  maritime  strategy  is  a  war  fighting  strategy, 
aeterrence  fai Is,  then  forward  deployed  navai  forces 
capade  of  responding  to  the  entire  spectrum  of  conf  i 
aepiccea  in  Figure  l.53 

APPLICATIONS  OF  MARITIME  POWER 
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control  or  tne  seas  ana  safeguard  sea  lines  of  communication 
CSLQCS),  which  are  aeemea  essential  for  the  reinforcement 
of  allies.5*4 

Alliance  solidarity  constitutes  the  third  Dasic  premise 
of  U.S.  maritime  strategy.  Once  again,  we  derive  cnis  tenet 
from  national  military  strategy  which  is  'coalition''  oases. 
In  addition  to  NATO,  the  U.S.  nas  defense  treaties  witn 
rorty-fhree  separate  nations,  ana  common  military  interests 
witn  many  mere.00  Not  surprisingly,  NATO  military  strategy 
is  consistent  witn  U.S.  national  military  strategy.  In 
tact  .  NATO  has  adopted  a  strategy  of  deterrence  tnrouan 
tiexiDie  response  ana  forward  defense  which  includes  a  NATO 
■Concept  of  Maritime  Operations'1.56  Both  NATO  ana  U.S. 
maritime  strategies  emphasize  forward  offensive  operations 
if  deterrence  should  fail.  Thus,  substantial  U.S.  naval 
forces  are  deployed  in  and  around  the  European  theater 
ana/or  would  steam  into  position  at  tne  earliest  possicie 
pnase  of  tne  crisis.  With  substantial  quantities  or 
equipment  stationed  forward.  suen  as  tne  Narine 
Expea i t i onary  Brigade  (NEB)  reinforcement  pac<age  for 
Norway,  and  two  additional  Maritime  Prepositioning  Forces  on 
station  at  sea.  tne  maritime  strategy  is  an  effective 
counterpoint  to  Soviet  strategy. 

Tne  fourth  tenet  of  the  maritime  strategy  is  tne 
strategy's  focus  against  the  Soviet  Union.  Not  specifically 
addressed  as  a  tenet  in  the  strategy  document,  strategic 
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reaiity  nas  maae  orientation  on  tne  Soviets  a  Key  Dremise 
nevertne i ess .  Soviet  military  capaDiiities  in  octn 
conventional  ana  nuclear  reaims,  along  with  Soviet  threats 
of  wor 1  a  aomination.  nave  dictatea  U.S.  strategy  for  over  40 
years.  In  virtually  every  measure  of  the  Soviet  military 
power,  they  have  fie  idea  weapons  systems  ana  forces  that  are 
intimidating.  For  example,  the  transformation  of  the  Soviet 
Navy  under  Admiral  Sergei  Gorshkov  in  the  past  three  decades 
from  a  largely  irrelevant  coastal  defense  force  to  a  wortny 
adversary,  has  placed  Western  naval  dominance  in  douot .  The 
rapiaiy  growing  size,  technological  capaoilities  ana 
aggressiveness  of  the  Rea  fleets  nave  seriously  challenged 
the  ability  of  the  U.S.  Navy  to  ensure  command  of  tne  sea.3, 

Tne  maritime  component  of  the  national  military 
strategy  was  written  to  specifically  confront  Soviet 
military  strategy.58  When  the  strategy  was  formulated  ana 
approved,  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  only  nation  on  eartn  tnat 
ecu i d  totally  destroy  Western  civilization;  they  still  are. 

Thus  far,  we  have  attempted  to  estaoiisn  tne 
theoretical  and  historical  context  of  U.S.  maritime 
strategy.  We  have  introduced  four  key  premises  that 
underpinned  its  construction  and  assisted  in  making  it  a 
viaoie  component  of  our  national  military  strategy.  While 
the  maritime  strategy  includes  additional  tenets  or 
premises,  the  four  discussed  aDove  are.  in  the  autnors 
view,  tne  most  important  ana  warrant  further  study. 
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IV 


Changing  European  Strategic  Paradigm 


The  difficulties  experienced  by  contemporary 
societies  which  are  militarily  top-heavy  merely 
repeat  those  which,  in  their  time,  affected  Philip 
II's  Spain,  Nicholas  1 1 '  s  Russia,  ana  Hitier/s 
Germany.  A  large  military  establishment  may.  1 i«e 
a  great  monument,  look:  imposing  to  the 
impressionable  observer,  but  if  it  is  not  resting 
upon  a  firm  founaation  (in  this  case,  a  proauctive 
national  economy),  it  runs  the  risk:  of  a  future 
co i i apse . 


Extreme  Soviet  economic  difficulties,  reiatec  sccia, 
prooiems  ana  technoi ogical  limitations  are  ariving  Soviet 
ieaaers  to  change  the  way  they  interact  within  the 
international  community.  Soviet  military  writings  in  tne 
eariy  1980' s  Degan  to  reflect  the  idea  that  aavancea 
technologies  held  more  promise  for  enhancing  military 
strength  than  did  ever  increasing  force  levels.  They  also 
admitted  that  the  Soviet  industrial  base  could  not  support  a 
new  revolution  in  weapon  technology.  Soviet  allocation  of 
finite  resources  to  du i 1 d  increasingly  large  military  forces 
ovemuroened  an  economy  already  suffering  from  tne  effects 
of  inefficient  central  planning  and  agricultural 
i ncompetence .60 

At  aDout  the  same  time,  the  United  States  i  ea  a  NATO 
military  revitalization  drive  that  suostant i a  1  1 y  increased 
tne  capaoiiities  of  U.S.  and  NATO  forces.  MiKhaii  Goroacnev 
was  tne  first  to  recognize  tne  negative  impact  of  tne 
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unbridled  Soviet  military  builoup  of  the  1960's  anc  197U  s. 

"  Perestroi  Ka"  (restructuring)  was  intenaea  to  ennance  t.ne 
proauct i v i ty ,  efficiency,  ana  the  quality  of  economic  output 
to  reverse  tne  iong-term  slide  in  economic  growtn  rates.6* 
Economic  reform  was  not  possible  under  tne  exist ing 
poi i t icai  system. 

Gorbachev  felt  he  needed  to  change  the  political 
relationships  within  Soviet  society  in  oraer  to  maxe 
“ perestroi Ka"  viable.  He  declared  a  policy  of  “glasnost" 
(openness),  which  unleashed  a  process  of  "democratization'' 
that  has  literally  changed  the  character  of  the  state.62 
Tolerance  of  political  diversity,  greater  persona)  freedom 
and  the  demise  of  the  Communist  Party's  monopoly  on  power, 
set  the  stage  for  political  ferment  not  only  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Dut  throughout  Eastern  Europe.  Christopher  Do nneiiy 
describes  the  effect: 

If  current  developments  continue  in  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Warsaw  Pact  could  cease  to  exist 
within  a  year.  In  place  of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
Eastern  Europe  could  become  Fi n 1 anai zea . 62 

While  Gorbachev's  policies  of  "giasnost"  ana 
■ perestroi xa"  have  unsettled  the  East  European  leadership, 
as  well  as  old  line  power  brokers  within  the  Soviet  Union, 
his  Impact  in  the  West  has  been  nearly  as  dramatic.  The 
Soviet  ieaaer  seized  the  Initiative  by  convincing  tne 
European  publics  of  his  sincere  desire  to  end  the  arms  race, 
which  threatens  "our  common  European  house".  Despite  the 
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warnings  of  a  Soviet  conspiracy  to  separate  tne  Unitea 
States  from  Europe.  “  Goroyman i a"  swept  Western  Europe. 

Tne  scope  of  this  study  does  not  permit  an  in-oeptn 
discussion  of  the  road  to  Vienna,  where  in  March  of  1989. 
the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  security  alliances  oegan 
negotiations  to  reduce  conventional  forces  in  Europe. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  the  year  since  CFE  talks  oegan. 
the  negotiators  have  had  to  struggle  to  Keep  pace  with  the 
changing  political  realities.  Force  cut  levels  will  oe 
greater  than  original iy  anticipated  and.  quite  frankly.  will 
prooaoly  oe  made  with  or  without  a  CFE  agreement. 

Soviet  troops  have  already  oegun  to  depart  Eastern 

Europe.  Unilateral  force  cuts  announced  oy  Presiae.nt 

Goroachev  nave  NATO  memDers  scramDiing  to  reworx  ouaget 

Plans  in  order  to  dank  their  share  of  the  peace  dividend. 

Policy  makers  in  the  United  States  do  not  intend  to  get  ieft 

oenina.  Typical  sentiments: 

A  significant  reduction  in  U.S.  force  levels  in 
Western  Europe  can  now  De  made  safely  Decause  the 
forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  can  no  longer  oe  relied 
on  to  join  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  cohesive  attack 
on  the  West . 64 

Current  CFE  negotiations  set  a  ceiling  of  225,000  U.S. 
service  members  in  Europe.  Few  people  on  either  side  of  tne 
Atlantic  Deiieve  tnat  the  final  numDer  of  U.S.  military 
personnel  in  Europe  will  oe  even  close  to  tnat  ce;:;na  oy 
tne  mid- i 990' s.  Ironically,  some  wou i a  say  fortunately,  tne 
recent  cracx  down  o y  Goroacnev  on  tne  Li cnuanlan 
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secessionist  movement  has  refocused  attention  on  tne 
critical  importance  of  the  CFE  negotiations,  ana  has 
resulted  in  a  more  realistic  balance  of  cooperation  ana 
comnet '  1 1  or.  in  superpower  relations.6^  Reason  has  returned 
to  the  summitry  process:  the  euphoria  that  was  tempting 
unilateral  defense  cuts  oy  NATO  members  nas  been  tempered  oy 
the  nistoric  reality  of  communist  oppression. 

If  the  •'  epoch  of  the  Cold  War"  is  over,  as  was 
proclaimed  at  the  Malta  summit  meeting  between  Presidents 
George  Bush  and  Mikhail  Gorbachev  in  December.  1989.  can 
NATO  survive?  This  question  is  critical  to  a  reassessment 
of  U.S.  maritime  strategy.  If  a  powerful  Soviet  Union  lea 
Warsaw  Pact  alliance  is  no  longer  a  threat,  ana  the  NATO 
alliance,  which  was  created  to  counter  that  threat,  is  an 
anachronism,  then  there  should  logically  be  no  requirement 
to  forward  base  U.S.  forces  in  Europe.  Consequently.  U.S. 
national  security  strategy  and  its  various  components  snouia 
then  oe  reordered  to  reflect  this  new  reality.  The 
viaDility  of  the  NATO  alliance  is  at  the  neart  of  this 
study . 

Events  in  Tiananmen  Square  clearly  demonstrated  tne 
ease  with  which  independence  movements  can  oe  stifiea  oy 
totalitarian  regimes.  Events  currently  taking  place  in 
Lithuania  could  turn  back  the  clock  on  warming  East-West 
relations  if  Soviet  muscle  flexing  turns  violent.  NATO 
analysis  confirms  the  fact  that  Soviet  military  nuclear  ana 
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conventional  weapons  nave  Deen  modernized  ana  suostant i a  i  i  y 
upgraded  in  recent  years.  Large  forwara-Dasea  stocxpiies  of 
fuel  ana  ammunition  are  oeing  maintainea  in  Eastern  d'iock 
countries  despite  the  withdrawal  of  some  Soviet  troops.66 
Despite  optimistic  hopes  for  a  world  in  which  security 

alliances  would  not  be  required,  the  NATO  alliance  appears 
to  be  alive  and  well.  During  a  trip  to  Europe  in  March, 
1990,  the  author  repeatedly  questioned  the  viaoiiity  of 
NATO's  future  and  was  answered  candidly  by  officials  at 
several  commands,  levels  of  authority  and  nationalities. 

Almost  every  official  confirmed  the  future  need  for  NATO  in 
one  form  or  another.  The  name  might  change,  out  the  oasic 
security  concept  has  provided  the  iongest  era  of  peace  in 
European  history.  The  fact  that  NATO  has  a  political  as 

weii  as  military  role,  will  ensure  its  viability  for  at 

least  the  next  decade. 

A  strong  supporter  of  NATO's  continuing  viaoiiity. 

President  Bush  has  been  the  target  of  criticism  for  oeing 

timid  and  indecisive  for  not  offering  bold  counters  to 

Gorbachev's  arms  proposals.  His  "go  slow"  approach  is  now 

oeing  praised  as  “wise  and  prudent" .67  President  Bush  set 

the  tone  for  America's  continued  commitment  to  the  NATO 

alliance  when  he  recently  wrote: 

Today,  after  four  aecaaes,  the  international 
landscape  is  marked  oy  change  that  is  oreathtaxing 
in  its  character,  dimension.  and  pace.  Tne 
familiar  moorings  of  postwar  security  policy  are 
oeing  loosened  by  developments  that  were  oareiy 
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imagined  years  or  even  months  ago.  Yet  our  goa i s 
ana  interests  remain  constant.  Ana,  as  we  i  ook 
towara-ana  nope  for-a  better  tomorrow,  we  must 
aiso  1  ook  to  those  elements  of  our  past  policy 
that  have  playea  a  major  role  in  Dringing  us  to 
where  we  are  today.68 

Western  Europe  remains  the  largest  single  marKetpiace  in  the 
woria,  richer  than  the  Unitea  States,  ricner  tnan  Japan. 
Some  argue  tnat  by  1992,  when  the  European  Economic 
Community  is  comoinea  with  the  improved  economies  of  former 
Warsaw  Pact  countries,  the  importance  of  Europe  in  U.S. 
strategic  analysis  will  increase.69 

Wniie  the  United  States  supports  greater  Western 
European  economic  and  political  integration,  ana  will 
continue  to  provide  leadership  in  the  Atlantic  Community  to 
include  military  participation  in  NATO,  it  wi 1 i  undoubtedly 
reduce  its  military  presence  on  European  soil.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  bases  and  forces  in  Europe  has  been  immense. 
Successful  CFE  negotiation  is  looked  upon  as  a  vehicle  to 
he  ip  stem  the  flow  of  red  in<.  The  ground  swe  i  1  in  America 
to  cut  defense  spending  is  growing  exponentially.  Tne  final 
ievei  of  military  force  reductions  in  Europe  will  oe 
contingent  on  Soviet  benavior  and  the  desire  of  tne  American 
people  to  ensure  a  balanced  burden-snaring  equation  witn 
weaitny  Europeans. 

United  States  military  force  reductions  in  Europe  will 
nave  a  pronounced  impact  on  the  maritime  component  of  our 
national  military  strategy.  If  we  review  the  four  basic 
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tenets  of  tne  maritime  strategy  tnrougn  the  lens  or  tne 
changing  European  paradigm,  several  issues  surface. 

Deterrence  of  war  wi i 1  continue  to  De  the  foundation  of 
U.S.  national  security  strategy.  The  maritime  component  of 
this  strategy  will  assume  a  far  more  important  roie  in 
deterring  war  in  Europe  once  U.S.  ground  ano  air  forces  are 
Drought  home.  Even  if  a  CFE  agreement  increases  warning 
time  of  a  Soviet  attack  on  Europe,  the  return  of  U.S.  forces 
to  Europe  will  require  an  extraordinary  naval  capaoiiity. 
Safeguarding  the  sea  lines  of  communications  (SLOCs)  will 
oecome  far  more  important  tnan  tooay.  Soviet  military 
doctrine  currently  calls  for  the  rapid  conventional  defeat 
of  NATO  forces  oefore  a  large-scale  reinforcement  from  tne 
United  States  couia  arrive.70  Soviet  perceptions  tnat  U.S. 
reinforcement  efforts  would  deliver  too  little  too  late 
oecause  of  insufficient  strategic  lift  or  the  inaoility  to 
protect  tnat  lift,  could  make  deterrence  meaningless. 

Therefore,  forward  defense  oy  maritime  forces  will 
oecome  even  more  crucial.  Forward  based  naval  intelligence 
collection  facilities,  aircraft,  ships  and  suomarines 
provide  critical  coverage  in  support  of  our  national 
intelligence  collection  effort,71-  These  efforts  will  taxe 
on  aooeo  importance  in  a  post-CFE  environment,  especially  as 
moDiiization  ano  warning  time  Decome  critical  concerns. 

Wn i  1  e  forward  presence  is  a  visioie  demonstration  of 
U.S.  political  wi  i  1  to  support  allies  and  influence  tne 
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oenavior  of  enemies  in  hopes  of  deterring  aggression,  i  c 
permits  instant  conflict  resolution  or  containment  snouic 
deterrence  fai i . 

Meeting  Soviet  forces  close  to  their  nomeiana  aenies 
tnem  freeaom  of  action.  It  wi i 1  oe  critical  to  oottie  up  or 
destroy  the  Soviet  fleets  so  that  they  can  not  endanger  tne 
sea  lines  of  commun  i  cat  i  on  — essen  t  i  a  i  for  reinforcement.1'^ 
Two  wor  1  a  wars  have  taught  Americans  the  nian  price  of 
Keeping  open  the  SLOCs  to  Europe. 

Forward  deployment  of  strategic  nuclear  forces  is  a 
oearocK  of  our  ceterrent  strategy.  As  the  most  survivaoie 
element  of  the  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  triad,  the  Navy  SS3N 
force  provides  the  oackdrop  for  all  other  activity  in 
support  of  our  national  security.73  Soviet  attempts  to 
engage  the  U.S.  in  naval  arms  negotiations  are  tacit 
recognition  of  the  deterrent  value  of  these  forces. 

Aiiiance  solidarity  will  become  increasingly  vital  to 
the  effective  implementation  of  our  maritime  strategy  as 
U.S.  forces  in  Europe  are  reouceo.  It  may  oecome  tne  most 
critical  tenet  of  NATO  and  U.S.  maritime  strategies.  The 
proDlem  of  ouroen-shar i ng ,  the  never  ending  oeoate  on  wno 
should  provide  what  to  the  common  effort,  has  the  potential 
to  oreaK  tne  aiiiance.  There  are  grave  concerns  in  tne  U.S. 
that  as  Europe  oecomes  more  economically  intertwined  in  i°°2 
tney  may  forget  the  value  of  free  trade. Another  prooiem 
facing  NATO  alliance  solidarity  is  the  reunification  of  tne 
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Germanvs.  A  singie  Germany  couia  eventual  1  y  cecome  tne 
economic  Heavyweight  cnampion  or  Europe.  Trie  military  ana 
economic  resources  a  uni  tea  Germany  wou i a  proviae  NATO  is 
of  grave  concern  to  the  Soviets.  German  reunification,  more 
tnan  any  otner  issue,  may  aetermine  tne  pace  ana  scope  of 
arms  control  with  the  Soviets  in  the  next  aecaae . 

The  fourtn  tenet  of  the  maritime  strategy  we  are 
reassessing  in  the  context  of  U.S.  military  reauctions  is 
the  strategy's  focus  on  the  Soviet  threat.  Despite  tne 
rhetoric,  navai  shipbuilding  has  shown  no  change  unaer 
Gorbacnev  in  terms  of  numbers  producea  or  tonnage.73  Tne 
complexity  ana  quality  of  platforms  ana  weapons  systems 
oeing  i  aunchea  are  only  slightly  less  impressive  tnan  the 
mcreaioie  speea  at  which  ships  are  Deing  commissionec.  by 
the  year  2000,  the  Soviet  Navy  coula  have  eignt  aircrart 
carriers  at  sea.  including  four  of  the  65.000  ton  Tbilisi 
class,  tne  first  of  wnich  underwent  sea  trials  in  January 
1990.  Tnese  carriers  are  able  to  embark  60  plus  aircrart  to 
inciuae  tne  MIG  29. 76 

Few  wou  i  d  dispute  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
lixely  to  remain,  at  least  in  the  next  decaae,  the  military 
concern  for  U.S.  military  strategists.  However,  the  rapid 
improvements  made  in  Soviet  aefense  industrial  proouction 
and  modernization  over  the  past  two  decades  have  come  at  a 
neavy  price.  Paul  Kennedy  describes  the  problem  facing  the 
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Soviets  Cana  the  U.S.)in  his  oook  .  The  Rise  ana  Fail  of  Tne 

G.rg.at  _?Qwer.g: 

the  history  of  the  past  five  hundred  years  of 
international  rivalry  demonstrates  that  military 
security  alone  is  never  enough.  War  or  the  very 
possioiiity  of  war  makes  establishment  of  a 
manufacturing  power  an  i noi spensaol e  requirement 
for  a  nation  of  the  first  ran«...  Yet  dy  going  to 
war,  or  Dy  devoting  a  large  share  of  the  nation's 
manufacturing  power  to  expenditures  upon 
unproductive  armaments,  one  runs  the  risk  of 
eroaing  the  national  economic  case,  especially 
vis-a-vis  states  wnicn  are  concentrating  a  greater 
snare  of  tneir  incgme  on  productive  investment  for 
long  term  growth.77 

While  U.S.  maritime  strategy  in  the  future  must 
continue  to  consider  the  capaoiiities  of  tne  Soviet  military 
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confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  rational  it 
Clausewitz  was  correct  when  he  wrote,  "War  is  a  continuation 
of  political  intercourse,  carried  on  with  other  means.78 
There  can  be  no  political  gain  worth  the  destruction  of  the 
wnoie  society;  thus  direct  armed  aggression  against  anotner 
nuclear  power  is  not  a  policy  option.  Botn  sides  nave  Known 
this  for  45  years  and  relative  peace  has  resulted. 

U.S.  military  force  reductions  in  Europe  wi  i  i  impact 
upon  tne  maritime  component  of  our  national  military 
strategy  in  several  ways.  The  easing  of  East-West  tensions 
has  retocusec  attention  on  the  most  iiKeiy  tnreats  to  our 
nation  s  security.  Since  the  end  of  the  Viet  Nam  war. 
virtually  a  I i  of  the  uniformed  Americans  killed  in  tne 
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service  of  tneir  country  were  participating  in  i ow- in  tens; ty 

ana  tnird  woria  conflicts.79  Lieutenant  Neii  Goiigntiy 

captureo  tne  irony  of  our  misguiaea  strategic  threat  focus 

in  his  award  winning  Arieigh  Burice  essay  when  he  wrote: 

Wniie  the  Navy  has  deen  fighting  what  amounts  tc  a 
tacticai  war  in  the  Third  World,  U.S.  strategic 
thinicing  has  oeen  confined  Dy  its 
institutionalized  preoccupation  with  a  traditional 
clash  of  arms  between  the  great  powers.  The 
failure  of  U.S.  strategy  to  provide  conceptual  ana 
doctrinal  support  to  its  tactically  engaged  fleet 
means  that  U.S.  responses  to  crises  outside  the 
set  piece  of  NATO's  Central  Front  have  often  Deen 
ad  hoc.  inappropriate,  and  ineffective.80 

Goiigntiy  goes  on  to  discuss  American  strategists'  culture. 

predilection  for  the  “Big  Game"  played  oy  traditional  ru.es 

requiring  i arge  teams,  expensive  ano  sopn i st i catea  equioment 

and  resulting  in  massive  firepower  clashes.  This  cuitura. 

Dias  is  supported  Dy  an  "Iron  Triangle"  of  military 

services.  defense  contractors  ana  their  congressional 

patrons . 81 

The  changing  European  paradigm  will  require  naval 
strategists  to  reconsider  this  fact.  The  national  military 
strategy  of  the  United  States  and  its  maritime  component 
must  De  revised  to  reflect  the  most  likely  threats  to 
American  security  interests  of  the  future.  These  threats 
will  proDaDly  come  from  the  low  end  of  the  conflict  spectrum 
depicted  in  Figure  1.  Several  strategic  implications  can  oe 
drawn  from  the  aoove . 
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If  che  United  States  is  to  remain  the  world's  premier 
superpower,  it  must  maintain  strong  navai  forces.  The 
nation's  security  interests  wi  1  i  depend  more  than  ever  upvi. 
our  unhindered  aoiiity  to  participate  in  tne  peaceful 
international  system  of  commerce  built  on  gioDal  sea  iines 
of  communications  (SLOCs).®2  The  maritime  strategy  of 
tomorrow  must  change  to  meet  tne  changing  geopolitical 
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The  U.S.  maritime  strategy's  preoccupation  witn  tne 
Soviet  threat  is  no  longer  a  valid  underpinning  premise.  Of 
course.  U.S.  maritime  strategy  must  include  a  dynamic  and 
viaole,  conventional  and  strategic  nuclear  deterrent 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union.  Nevertheless,  our  future 
maritime  strategy  must  change  its  focus  to  adequately 
address  the  growing  threat  from  lethal ly  armed  Third  World 
nations.  This  supposition  provides  maritime  strategists  a 
difficult  problem  because  few  new  resources  (MEANS)  will  oe 
available  to  accomplish  their  desired  objectives  (ENDS). 
Difficult  cnoices  must  be  made  because  current  navai  force 
structure  may  no  longer  ce  appropriate. 
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Fiscal  austerity  wi i i  also  piace  severe  restrictions  on 
tcrwara  aepicyea  cattle  forces.  Competition  Detween  tne 
various  naval  warfare  communities  for  iimitea  resources  is 
sure  to  accelerate.  Already  the  decision  to  deactivate  two 
Iowa  c  i  ass  OB-61)  battleships,  which  were  cnargeo  wit.n 
providing  Marine  Corps  amphibious  assault  forces  witn  naval 
gunfire  support,  has  Marines  questioning  the  Navy's  support 
for  tne  amphibious  assault  mission.®3  The  wrestling  matcn 
over  roles,  missions,  resources  ana  priorities  within  tne 
Department  of  the  Navy  has  Degun  in  earnest.  The  U.S. 
maritime  strategy  of  the  future  is  being  deoatea  aii  across 
the  country  as  well  as  in  Washington,  D.C.  . 

A  positive  implication  we  can  draw  from  the  current 

strategic  reassessment  is  that  Americans  nave  apparent;’/ 

iearneo  from  tneir  mista<es  after  past  conflicts.  rev; 

responsible  defense  policy  maKers  are  demanding  a  level  of 

naval  force  reductions  whicn  would  destroy  tne  viability  of 

the  U.S.  maritime  strategy.  Most  American  leaa°rs  agree 

witn  Defense  Secretary  Richard  Cheney  when  he  said: 

with  a  snrinicing  overseas  case  networK  ana  fewer 
nations  wiiiing  to  allow  U.S.  access  to  tneir 
f aci i i t i es. . . the  capabilities  of  our  maritime 
power  projection  forces  have  become  even  more 
vital  to  our  security.®4 
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Ine  painful  i essons  of  nistory  are  aii  too  fresn  in  tne 
minas  of  America's  ieaaers  who  iivea  through  policy  faiiures 
tnat  preceaea  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict  wnen  our 
military  forces  were  neutered  in  an  attempt  to  cut  defense 
expenditures.  As  pointed  out  earlier,  current  U.S.  maritime 
strategy  is  a  product  of  extensive  historic  analysis  ana 
adaptation.  It  is  a  strategy  that  recognizes  that  there  can 
oe  no  suostitute  for  naval  forces  that  are  versatile, 
fiexioie  ana  posed  to  strike. 

A  final  implication  we  can  draw  from  tne  dynamics 

surrounding  force  reauctions  in  Europe  is  the  cnanging  role 

of  the  Unitea  States  in  relation  to  our  aiiies. 

Ine  elements  of  our  national  power-ai p 1 omat i c  anc 
political,  economic  ana  ml i i t ary-r ema i n 
formidaDie.  Yet,  tne  relative  importance  of  rnese 
aifferent  instruments  of  policy  will  cnange  in 
cnanging  circumstances.  We  are  prepared  to  snare 
more  fully  with  our  aiiies  ana  frienas  the 
responsioi 1 i t ies  of  global  leadership.85 

The  Western  Alliance  unaer  America's  ieadersnip  has  won  tne 

Cc i a  War,  out  the  U.S.  can  no  longer  expect  to  dominate  our 

aiiies  Doth  militarily  ana  economically  as  in  the  past. 

While  we  seek  healthy,  cooperative  and  politically  vigorous 

relations  with  our  allies,  we  must  seek  a  more  balanced 

relationship.  The  maritime  component  of  U.S.  military 

strategy  is  ideally  suited  to  facilitate  improved  relations. 

Many  of  tne  political  pitfalls  created  oy  stationing  forces 

on  foreign  soil  can  De  avoiaea. 
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VI .  Cone  1 usi on 


U.S.  military  force  reductions  In  Europe  will 
suostant i a i 1 y  increase  the  role  ana  importance  of  the 
Maritime  Component  of  our  National  Military  Strategy.  The 
changing  European  geopolitical  paradigm  will  have  a  giocal 
stratgegic  impact.  Extensive  forward  Dasing  of  U.S. 
military  forces  around  the  wor i a  wi  i  i  no  longer  oe 
economically  possioie  or  politically  cesiraoie  in  wnat  is 
oeccming  a  muitipolar  wor id.  Consequently.  U.S.  power 
projection  forces.  capadie  of  sustaining  tnemseives  will 
iogicaiiy  oe  maritime  in  nature.  The  Navy/Marine  Corps  team 
will  oe  extremely  attractive  to  many  as  the  premier  rapid 
power  projection  force  in  future  crisis  action  scenarios 
around  the  giobe.86 

However,  timely  deterrence  of  conflict  in  many 
instances  may  require  a  much  larger  force  than  a  aownsizeo 


Navy/ Mar i ne 

Corps 

team 

is  able  to 

proj  ect . 

Army 

expeai t ionary 

forces 

in  the  right  power 

project  ion 

mix  suen 

as  airDorne 

ana  special 

forces,  deploying 

v  i  a 

strategic 

airiift,  where  time 

is  critical,  may  oe 

the 

oest 

strategic 

option.87 

1 1  may 

a  i  so 

oe  time  for 

the 

U.S. 

Army  to 

reaiscover  tneir  Historic  maritime  SKiiis.  Sir  Juiiar. 

Coroett  may  nave  foretoia  tne  future  when  he  wrote: 

Success  wi i i  on i y  come  from  the  achievement  of  tne 
Daiance  and  appropriate  use  of  armies  ana  navies. 
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The  most  fruitful  use  of  maritime  power  is  in 
i imi tea  wars . 88 

U . S .  maritime  strategists  must  oroaaen  their  frame  of 
reference  when  ouiiaing  force  moaeis  to  conauct  maritime 
campaigns.  Maritime  strategy  in  the  years  aheaa  wi  i  i  oe 
joint  oy  necessity. 

The  U.S.  maritime  strategy  of  the  future  must  continue 
to  see«  aeterrence  of  war  in  close  cooperation  with  aiiies 
wno  will  oe  expected  to  assume  greater  responsioi 1 i t ies  in 
our  common  defense.89  In  addition,  our  maritime  strategy 
should  snift  its  focus  to  adequately  address  the  growing 
threat  from  increasingly  well  armed  Third  World  threats. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  maritime  strategy  of  the  future  must 
De  affordaDie  in  an  age  of  fiscal  restraints.  Paul  Kennedy 
was  right  when  ne  argued  that  too  much  aefense  may  oe  as  oaa 
as  too  littie.  Selecting  the  right  mix  of  maritime  forces 
to  implement  our  future  maritime  strategy  will  oe  critical. 
Balancing  the  competing  aemanas  for  iimitea  resources  will 
require  the  oest  strategic  tninxers  in  the  nation  to 
demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  Solomon. 

If  they  do  their  work  effectively,  tne  maritime 

strategy  of  tomorrow  will  support  a  national  military 

strategy  which  protects  America's  strong  position  as  tne 

world's  Deacon  of  democratic  idealism.  We  must  not  miss  tne 

most  important  lesson  of  the  Cold  War's  final  campaign: 

The  reouilding  of  America's  military  strength 
during  the  past  decade  was  an  essential 
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underpinning  to  the  positive  change  we  now  see  in 
tne  international  environment.  Our  challenge  now 
is  to  adapt  this  strength  to  a  grand  strategy  that 
Iooks  Deyond  containment,  and  to  ensure  that  our 
military  power,  and  that  of  our  allies  ano 
frienos,  is  appropriate  to  the  new  ano  more 
complex  opportunities  and  challenges  defore  us.9^ 
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